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France and the United States: Allies and Rivals 



Summary 

France, while a key ally, has developed policies in pursuit of its national interests 
that challenge the United States on issues of importance to both countries. The end 
of the Cold War has altered a balance that once placed security above political and 
economic competition. The leading European Union members, including France, are 
enhancing political cooperation, raising questions about traditional areas of U.S. 
leadership in Europe. At the same time U.S. and French interests often intersect, and 
the two countries cooperate in important endeavors. 

France, like the United States, believes that it has a special role in the world. For 
many years, French leaders have believed that France has a “mission” to encourage 
human rights and democracy. For the past half-century, a version of France’ s mission 
is that the country must play a key role in shaping the European Union. 

Key French leaders are critical of U.S. culture and the U.S. government, 
including Congress. They have described Congress as isolationist and “unilateralist” 
on such issues as sanctions and national missile defense. They also believe that U.S. 
leaders have a tendency in foreign policy to seek to “fix things,” or find a full solution, 
when at best in their view a particular problem can only be managed but not 
eliminated. Some French leaders and intellectuals view U.S. cultural and economic 
influence as materialistic and insidious. 

The European Union is central to French political and economic life. France 
wishes to see institutional reforms in the EU to make the Union more flexible in 
decision-making. To wield greater influence in the world, the EU, in the view of 
France and some other member governments, must have a military capability. To this 
end, France and Britain have taken the lead in building a European Security and 
Defense Policy (ESDP). 

While some U.S. officials believe that ESDP could enhance burdensharing and 
encourage stability in Europe, others fear that it may marginalize NATO by assuming 
current NATO tasks and reducing the role of the United States in Europe. In 
addition, some Congressional and Administration critics believe that ESDP will create 
a “hollow force” that borrows U.S. assets and degrades the readiness of U.S. forces. 

A range of regional issues are on the U.S .-France bilateral agenda. France often 
buffers U.S. interests by assuming peacekeeping responsibilities in different parts of 
the world and through other means that encourage stability. At the same time, the 
two countries sometimes compete for political and economic influence in the Middle 
East, Africa, and elsewhere. 

The common interests of the United States and France remain greater than their 
differences. In instances where the two countries’ interests have been seriously 
challenged, they have tended to work together. In European security issues above all, 
France is seeking to bear a greater burden, with the trade-off that Washington must, 
in the French view, cede a greater measure of influence to Paris. 
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Introduction 

France, while a key ally, has developed policies in pursuit of its national interests 
that often present a challenge to the United States on issues of importance to both 
countries. The end of the Cold War has altered a balance that once placed security 
above political and economic competition. A clear intention of the leading European 
Union members, including France, to enhance political cooperation is raising 
questions about traditional areas of U.S. leadership in Europe. 

During the past decade an increasingly critical perception among French political 
leaders and intellectuals toward the United States, including Congress, has led to 
more than the traditional barbs aimed at U.S. policy and culture. This changed 
perception is finding expression in concrete policies in part intended to set EU 
members on a course more independent of U.S. influence. France, and several other 
countries to a lesser degree, are seeking to enhance EU influence in shaping the U.S. 
debate over issues that affect European interests. The French government’s 
perception of and reaction to threats to security, its faith in multilateral institutions to 
manage international problems, and a popular belief that “globalization” is an 
American-dominated trend harming French interests, set France apart from the United 
States on a range of questions. 

At the same time key interests of France and the United States remain 
intertwined, and government policies in Paris and Washington on many issues are 
mutually beneficial. On many questions, the policy and objectives of the two 
countries converge. 

This report begins with a brief analysis of French political and economic 
developments, followed by a sketch of French views of France’ s role in the world and 
of the United States. An examination of the key role that the EU occupies in French 
policymaking follows, with an eye on affected U.S . interests. Next follows an analysis 
of competing French and U.S. efforts to shape European security policy, with special 
attention to French military modernization and intentions in promoting development 
of a European Security and Defense Policy (ESDP), with emphasis on implications 
for U.S. leadership of NATO. The next section examines French and U.S. policies 
on several regional issues, followed by a concluding analysis of paths that the two 
countries’ relationship might take in the future. 
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Background 



The Political Setting 

France is in a period of cohabitation, with a president of one party and a prime 
minister of another. In 1997, Gaullist President Jacques Chirac ill-advisedly called 
legislative elections, in which his party, the Rally for the Republic (RPR) and its 
centrist governing partner, lost a large majority. The Socialists gained a plurality, and 
Chirac appointed Lionel Jospin to form a leftist coalition government. Prime Minister 
Jospin has given mostly minor ministerial posts to the Greens and the Communists. 
The constitution gives a preponderant role to the president as decisionmaker in 
foreign and defense policy, but Jospin has capitalized on disarray within the right by 
occasionally taking initiatives without Chirac’s clear approval. However, both the 
Jospin government and Chirac agree that France must seek to strengthen the political 
development of the European Union, and build an EU that enjoys a real voice in 
global affairs. Jospin is expected to challenge Chirac in coming presidential elections. 

Both legislative and presidential elections will occur in 2002. Jospin, from the 
moment he became prime minister, has pledged to break established traditions and 
practices. He has emphasized efforts to end corruption in government and business, 
and sought to open the economy to greater outside investment, in part due to the 
EU’ s urging. In March 2000 Jospin replaced unpopular and ineffective ministers, and 
brought in Socialists who would broaden the government’s base on the left and in the 
center. On the right, Chirac saw his party split apart after the failed legislative 
elections of 1997. A sizable faction, led by former RPR member Charles Pasqua, is 
criticizing Chirac for supposedly abandoning Gaullist principles by agreeing to cede 
more sovereignty to the European Union, and for his political leadership. Pasqua and 
others from the center-right may challenge Chirac for the presidency. Both Chirac 
and Jospin remain popular with the French public, with Chirac viewed as 
“statesmanlike” and Jospin as “courageous” and “modern.” 1 

A well-performing economy has bolstered the fortunes of the Socialist-led 
coalition. When Jospin became prime minister in June 1997, unemployment stood at 
13%; by July 2000, it had fallen to 9.7%. In 1998, the government pushed a law 
through parliament that reduced the work week from 39 to 35 hours. Critics contend 
that, while the law may encourage hiring, it may ultimately reduce productivity. They 
also contend that many jobs created under the Socialists are low-paying, and often 
part-time, and that there is a “brain drain” of young people trained for the high 
technology sector going to the United States and Britain both for education and for 
jobs. Inflation is low and has remained steady, perhaps helped by European Monetary 
Union, which both Jospin and Chirac have strongly supported. To many observers’ 
surprise, the Socialists have proceeded with gradual privatization where there was 
previously considerable intervention in key industries, such as defense, banking, 
telecommunications, and insurance. The OECD describes the public sector as still 
“vast,” but also acknowledges that privatization is making companies “more 



1 “Jacques Chirac ameliore sa position sans surclasser Lionel Jospin,” Le Monde (henceforth 
LM), April 4, 2000. p. 6; “Jacques Chirac, le retour,” Le Monde des livres. May 19, 2000, 
p. VIII. 
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accountable by lessening the sense of reassurance for stakeholders [employees, banks, 
customers, and suppliers] stemming from the presence of a majority stakeholder [the 
government] that cannot be declared bankrupt.” Of political importance, many 
economists believe the economy will expand through 2002, a factor that could aid 
Jospin as the architect of government economic policy. 2 



Overview of French Perspectives 

France, like the United States, believes that it has a special role in the world. 
The core of the perceptions of France’s role in the world stems from the Revolution 
that began in 1789. The Revolution was an event of broad popular involvement: 
widespread bloodshed, expropriation of property, and execution of the king fed the 
notion that there could be no turning back to monarchical government. Not only was 
the monarchy overthrown and a powerful church structure forcibly dismantled, but 
French armies, and ultimately French administrators in their wake, also transformed 
much of the continent into societies where more representative institutions could 
ultimately take root. The Revolution was therefore a central, formative element in 
modern European history. The cultural achievements of France before and since the 
Revolution have added to French influence. French became the language of the elite 
in many European countries. By 1900, French political figures of the left and right 
shared the opinion that France was and must continue to be a beacon for the rest of 
the world. 3 

The view that France has a “mission” in the world endures today. French 
intellectuals of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment laid the basis for many of 
today’s precepts about human rights and democracy, later forged into concrete form 
by the Revolution and evinced by the modem French state. For many years, the 
French government emphasized the message of human rights and democracy, 
particularly in the developing world and in central Europe. By the mid-20th century, 
some French colonies, such as Algeria and Morocco, sharply disputed whether actual 
French policy met the ideals of this message. In a different form, through much of the 
1990s, French officials, particularly Gaullists, were highly assertive in seeking to 
engender French views in European Union initiatives, sometimes in concert with 
Germany and sometimes alone. In 1996, the former Gaullist Prime Minister Alain 
Juppe called for an “inner circle” in the EU, defined as “a small number of states 
around France and Germany” that must move forward to secure European Monetary 
Union, a common foreign and security policy, and a military force able to protect the 
Union’s interests. His foreign minister added that such policies, “far from weakening 



2 OECD Economic Surveys: France (Paris: OECD, 1999), pp. 9-18, 75-84; a more extensive 
discussion of US-EU economic issues can be found in Library of Congress. CRS. William H. 
Cooper, EU-U.S. Economic Ties: Framework , Scope, and Magnitude. CRS Report 
RL30608. July, 18, 2000. 

3 In a vast literature, see John Weightman, “Fatal Attraction,” New York Review of Books. 
Feb. 11, 1993, p. 10; and Fra^ois Furet, La Revolution de Turgot a Jules Ferry, 1770-1880 
(Paris, 1988), pp. 511-512, 516-517. 




